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Real Conversation ? 
By David Hicks 
I 


I shall begin with my assumptions. I assume, in the first place, that 
I am speaking to those who teach English so that their pupils may use 
| it, and not merely so as to train their pupils’ minds. The aim of these 
| teachers is that their pupils should be able to talk intelligently with 
English people, write a decent letter in English, read English newspapers 

, and text-books, and listen to the English radio. 


Secondly, I assume that I am speaking to teachers who believe 
firmly in the primary importance of oral learning as against paper-work; 
and who are convinced that practice in using English words and 
) structures correctly is better than any amount of rule-learning. We 
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have, I hope, left behind us the days when we gave our pupilsactivit 
vocabulary to learn by the page, merely in order to see how much of itfylly | 
they had forgotten in a week’s time; when we made our pupils learn No’ 
paradigms by heart, but forgot to tell them what the paradigms were for! busin 
During my school days I construed many a slab of cold prose into\[n pai 
something like English; and even occasionally translated into French, ordin: 
German or Latin some such sentence as the following: ““He would have pe inc 
brandished his sword’’, or “They were about to suffer’’. Th 
But as far as I can remember the only German words I ever spoke) pumt 
aloud with any confidence were, “Aus bei mit nach seit von zu— had t 
gegeniiber!”’ And when I left school and went to France for the first’ to say 
time, there was only one sentence that I could pronounce. It had been versa 
intended to teach me the French nasals; but it had drastic effects on my} stage: 
first day in Paris: “‘Un bon vin blanc!” atmos 
I assume, therefore, that I am speaking to teachers who also jeer at) Th 
those old-fashioned ways, and who dwell with me in the happier modern fact; 
world of “oral drills”, of “‘ostensive procedures”, of “‘scandent heads” [f; 
and of “‘substitution tables”. Are we all agreed then? The pupil can) wher 
best learn the language by using it? Right! By persistently imitating! miles 
correct models, both in structure and in pronunciation? Good! By) must 
learning from the beginning as far as possible to think in English? Yes! and t 
And do we all teach the use of the word at the same time as we teach there 
the word itself? and teach, not so much isolated words, as sentences class 
containing them ? and teach them, not by writing them in lists, but by) [} 
making our pupils feel the need for them and then use them out loud, | gigg} 
and repeatedly, just as they originally learnt their mother tongue ? Yes; |eft . 


in all this we are on common ground. drill 
Clearly great advances have been made. and 
do. 

II in pi 


And yet we find that there are many teachers, perfectly well schooled viva 
in the modern oral methods, who nevertheless cannot, honestly, feel 
content with their results. At the end of a year, instead of chattering | “SY 
away in faulty but confident English, their pupils remain dumb. At the | ‘hat 
end of four years they count themselves lucky if twenty per cent of their | lear 
pupils can use the language competently. W hi 

Do you find yourself among this group of teachers—the majority ? If | Eng 
so, do not be unduly discouraged. There are, as Mr. E. V. Gatenby has him 
forcibly shown, factors inherent in our situation which make for 
meagre success. The age of our pupils, the shortness of the time’ J 
allotted to us, and the unnatural divorce of language from ordinary’ we 
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Pil§activities when it is taught as a school subject—these factors cannot 
of itfully be overcome. 
am ~=Not fully. But they must be partially overcome, otherwise the whole 
for business of language teaching to adolescents and adults is really hopeless. 
into\In particular the last-mentioned factor must be mitigated: language and 
ich, ordinary activity must somehow be re-joined; the pupil must somehow 
‘ave! be induced to use the language not as an exercise but to express himself. 
The Text for this article is a sentence which appeared in an early 
oke| number of English Language Teaching. A very distinguished authority 
u— had been presenting some examples of oral methods, and then went on 
irst\to say: “None of the material given above can be described as ‘con- 
een versation’. It is oral drill, and even the expanded answers in the later 
My} stages are mechanical. Real conversation cannot be taught in the artificial 
atmosphere of the classroom and we may as well recognise the fact.” 
r at} That is overstating the matter. We must on no account recognise the 
em fact; if we do, we are sunk. 
ds” If the pupils are not going to learn real conversation in the classroom, 
can where are they going to? There may not be an Englishman within ten 
Ing’ miles. No; the fact is, the atmosphere of a classroom is artificial, but it 
By! must not be allowed to get as artificial as all that. An English class, 
es!) and the atmosphere is too artificial to talk English in ? Something wrong 
ach| there! Perhaps it is not an English class, but a “substitution table” 
Ces} class ? , 
by I have known teachers who waltzed into the classroom, chattered and 
ud, } giggled with their pupils for an hour about a multitude of topics, and 
€s;| left an impression gay but evanescent. I have known teachers who 
drilled their class on a point of grammar for twenty minutes on end ; 
and then went on to drill it on another. Neither of these methods will 
do. Each of these two kinds of teacher ought to learn from the other ; 
in particular, for my purpose here, the second should learn some of the 
led | Vivacity of the first. 
ee] If the teacher says, “Is your book on the table?” and the pupil 
ng answers, ““No, my book is not on the table; my book is in my case ; 
he | that book on the table is yours”, then we shall mutter, ““H’m. He has 
eir| learnt his lesson well”. But if the pupil answers, “‘No, of course not. 
What makes you ask that ?”—then we shall think, ““H’m. He speaks 
if| English!” and we shall know that the teacher has not only been drilling 
1as_ him, but also talking to him. 


for Il 


ne! In language teaching even more than in some other sorts of teaching, 
ty we must get to know our pupils. We can’t get to know them without 
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their also getting to know us, and that brings confidence. When the 
pupils have confidence in us, they will also have the necessary confidence 
to talk to us—and in English. 

They will know that we are not going to laugh at their mistakes, or 
at any rate not enough to make them feel uncomfortable ; they will 
know that we are too genuinely keen on hearing them speak nicely and 
correctly for that. 

We, on the other hand, can use our genuine interest in them as 
persons for the ulterior purpose of getting them to talk. We shall know 
what they are enthusiastic about, and what they hate, and a little 
about their circumstances, so as to know which kind of question to 
ask them. We must not in the least pry into their affairs ; but there 
can surely be no harm in asking a student what subject he is studying, 
or a child what time he goes to bed at night ? We shall soon discover 
enough to recognise which subjects are likely to embarrass a given 
pupil, which others he can talk about with equanimity. 

If we find out in one lesson that a pupil keeps rabbits, in other 
lessons we can ask about their feeding, their housing, their economic 
potentialities, the effect on them of the recent epidemic of rabbit- 
influenza, their nature as compared with other animals, and so on. 
There will come a time when practically everything that arises in a 
lesson can be brought into relation with the pupils’ own concerns. 

Besides all this, they will frequently come to us with information 
on their own account. What better beginning could there be to a 
language lesson than for a group of pupils to be clustered round the 
teacher, telling him all about what happened at the big football match 
yesterday, or at the dreadful scene in the National Assembly? And 
if the discussion of this—in which all take part, and nothing but 
English is spoken—continues well into the lesson and cuts down the 





time we had set aside for drills on the Future Perfect Continuous, 


never mind ; the lesson will have been just as profitable. 

Can we say that we have been teaching real conversation ? Perhaps 
not—but we have been taking part in real conversation, which is even 
better. 

There is a trick which all language teachers should use freely and 
often. It is the pretence of ignorance. Not, of course, ignorance of the 


language they are teaching—though they may profitably pretend | 


ignorance of the pupils’ mother-tongue. But ignorance of everyday 
matters, which the pupils can be induced to want to explain. 

We may say, for example, “‘I had the most terrible difficulty in getting 
here this morning. All the trams were full to bursting ; there were 
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people riding on the steps and in between the cars. Why are the trams 
so crowded nowadays? Can anyone tell me?” Somebody is sure to 
say, “Yes, well, you see, they are crowded because there are more people 
in the town now than there were before, and not so many trams”. 
And then we can go on to demand why there are more people, and why 
they can’t walk short distances, and why there are fewer trams, and what 
makes them wear out, and so on. Of course we know the answers to all 
these questions, but if we can persuade our pupils that we are really in 
need of enlightenment, they will respond so much more readily than 
if the question is obviously just one more routine “oral drill”. 

This trick can be worked up into a sort of practical joke, which is 
yet useful, in an exercise like this: We ask for instructions on, for 
example, how to sharpen a pencil. The pupils can answer in the 
imperative, as if in a recipe (Take the pencil in the left hand . . .), 
or they can use the generalised sort of “you” that means “‘anybody”’ 

You take the knife in your right hand . . .). No harm is done if they 
mix the two up, or if instead of ““You take” they sometimes say “You 
have to take”’. 

Then we begin to act on the instructions ; and the pupils can judge 
whether they are saying the right thing, by watching what we do. With 
beginners we may be lenient, and accept “You take the knife in your 
right hand”, while ‘vith more advanced pupils we may demand more 
exactitude : “You have to open the knife fully, so that the blade is in 
line with the handle ; then you hold the handle in your closed hand so 
that the blade sticks out from the side where your thumb is. The sharp 
edge has to be away from you, and the end of your thumb presses on 
the back of the blade’”’. 

All this can be elicited gradually, by our doing the wrong thing when 
we are given vague instructions. It is perhaps as well to be content 
with one such performance in any one lesson, especially when we have 
got to the stage of bringing a bicycle into the classroom for instructions 
on how to ride it (“You throw your left leg over the seat . . .”). 

But this sort of exercise can be used quite frequently. It gives 
plenty of practice in using vocabulary, as well as bringing in an occasional 
new word in a natural sort of way ; and it gives a start to various small 
arguments between members of the class, and natural outbursts such 
as ““No, no! You can’t do it like that!” 

The conversational exercise should whenever possible be followed up 
with a written exercise on precisely the same theme ; and if the con- 
versational style can be carried over into the written paragraph, that 
is One up to both pupil and teacher. 
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Here are a few possible topics:—How to read a book; How to tie up a 
shoe-lace ; How to make a pot of tea; How to bath a dog; How to 
walk ; How to play tennis ; How to drive a car; How to make the 


bed ; How to wash-up. But of course any everyday activity can be | 
used. Some can actually be performed by the teacher under instruction, | 


while some can only be mimed. There is no need to bring a real bicycle 
into the classroom, or a real horse for that matter: a drawing on the 
board, and sitting astride a chair, will do just as well. (One word: 
have a good look at a horse or bicycle beforehand, as they are both 
unconscionably hard to draw!). 

Now if a teacher can’t get some “‘real conversation” out of that sort 


of exercise—and not only with advanced pupils, either—then I believe , 


his method, or his manner, is too stiff. 


IV 

One grim grey morning we stride into the classroom, call the pupils 
to attention, and announce firmly, “Today we are going to do the 
Perfect Consequential Suppositional”. (Or that’s what it sounds like 
to the pupils). “Oh, good Lord”, they think to themselves, “‘are we ?” 
Then we proceed to drill them for half an hour. Why did we choose 
the Perfect Consequential Suppositional ? Because last week we did the 
Imperfect Consequential Suppositional ; but the pupils don’t know 
that. 

At the end of the half-hour, they have learnt it perfectly well; but 
Should a speech-situation crop up at any time in normal conversation 
in which the Perfect Cons. Supp. ought to be used, they will forget 
all about it, and use some quite different, probably erroneous, con- 
struction. 

Evidently the first need is that the pupil should find himself— 
preferably not for the first time—in the speech situation where he needs 
the given structure and is searching about for it. Then when it is 
provided (and he will certainly have heard it before, even if uncon- 
sciously) he will recognise its exact suitability, and will take it to himself 
with relief. If the same thing happens several times with the same 
structure, at not too great an interval, it is his for life. 

(If the pupil is intelligent, it may he!p him a lot to be given, not 
only the structure and the occasion for using it, but also a convincing 
account of why it is used and when. But that is the less essential part.) 

We are agreed that the starting point is the student’s finding himself 
in need of the structure. Now there are two ways in which that can 
happen. Either in the normal course of conversation the situation 
crops up ; or the teacher deliberately engineers it. 
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The teacher, desiring to move steadily through a logically coherent 
arrangement of the structures of English, will engineer the required 
speech-situtation as part of his everyday technique. But there is no 


_ need for him to despise the fortuitous. Perhaps he did want to deal 
on, | 


with the Perfect Continuous today ; but if conversation presents him 
with a natural opportunity of dealing with the Conditional instead, 
it is not to be missed. 

If somebody, in telling us about the tram situation, says “If there 
would be more trams there would be room for everyone”’, we can make 
that mistake an excuse for a series of oral drills on the Present Condi- 
tional. But it is wrong, I believe, to interrupt genuine conversation in 
order to correct mistakes in structure, vocabulary, or pronunciation, 
unless they are so glaring as to make the whole thing unintelligible. 
It is far better to let the conversation proceed as spontaneously as 
possible ; bear in mind one or two of the main mistakes or difficulties ; 
afterwards recreate the passage of the conversation where they occurred, 
and start the drills from there. 

In the reverse direction, an interesting sentence may occur in the 
midst of a series of drills, and lead off into general conversation. When 
the drills seem to be palling, and the point to have been weil established, 
it is wise to let this happen anyhow. The apparent degeneration of the 
lesson will do more good than harm—especially if we manage to bring 
into the talk, as naturally as possible, a situation where the pupil is 
forced to use the very structure we have previously been drilling him on. 


V 


The object of the oral method of teaching is*to give readiness and 
fluency, combined with accuracy, in speaking. By imitation and 
repetition, by constant familiarity and by a sort of rhythm, the oral 
drills school the pupil to respond immediately, and correctly, to a 
particular speech-situation. By means of ingenuity on the teacher’s 
part (or substitution tables to replace it) the number of situations 
which a certain structure will cover is greatly enlarged. Nevertheless 
it is still limited, whereas the number of situations that speech must 
cover is quite limitless. There must come a time—and the sooner it 
comes the better—when the pupil must learn to apply the familiar 
structures to every contingency of life. 

The first step in this direction is to switch from one structure to 
another in the drills. For example, suppose the class has been doing 
drills on the structure ““There is a book on the table”, with the question 
“What is there on the table ?” At a certain point the question should be 
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varied to the type ““Where is the book ?”—and the pupil be accustomed 
to switch to and fro. First, that is, a number of drills on structure A, 
then a number on a kindred structure B with which confusion is 
possible, and finally a number of questions in which the pupil does not 
know whether A or B is coming up next. 

The second step is to vary drills on a given structure (or pair of 
structures as discussed in the previous paragraph) with unexpected 
references to structures which were learnt long before. Get a student 
used to dealing with the unexpected speech situation. 

In particular, he should be absolutely sure of himself in giving the 
“short answer” quickly. “Are you going out tonight?” “Yes I am”’. 
“Where are you going ?”” “To my uncle’s, probably”. “Is he expecting 
you?” “T think so”. And so on: the short answer is of the essence 
of real conversation. 

The third step is to use drills of a kind which in themselves lead on 
to more general questions and responses. For example, suppose the 
pupils are already accustomed to answering “Why ?” questions with 
sentences which begin “Because .. .” We then introduce them to 
another type of answer, which begins “Soasto . . .” or “So that . 
Then we begin the drill. 

We ask a question, such as “Why do we use soap for washing ?”’ 
The first pupil answers with “Because”: “Because plain water is not 
enough”. The next answers with “So as to”: ‘So as to get the dirt 
off” ; and the third with “So that”: ‘‘So that the dirt will come off 
more easily”. We show that if “‘so as to” is used, there is no new 
subject for the verb, so the subject must be already given or implied 
in the question ; whereas if we want to introduce a new subject we have 
to use “so that” instead ; and that all depends on the sense of what we 
have to say. 

Anyhow, once this drill has been going on for a few minutes, and 
several questions have been asked and successfully answered, we can 
allow the whole thing to develop into a discussion of one of the questions. 
“Why don’t people walk under ladders ?”—“Because it brings bad 
luck”.—“‘Do you think that is right ?”—‘‘Not really; I think .. .” 
and so on. 

At some point in this conversation we find a suitable chance of intro- 
ducing a question to which the answer ought to be “So as to” ;_ ten-to- 
one the pupil will begin “‘Because”’, and we shall then remind him of the 
subject of our drills, and of the alternative kind of answer that is now 
at his disposal for suitable occasions ; and we can take up the drills 
where we left off. 
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VI 

A teacher whose class is heavy and difficult to lead into spontaneous 
conversation, may find some of the following suggestions helpful. 

In the first place there are a number of games. I make no great 
claim for them, and certainly don’t suggest that they are a sure-fire 
way of making the dumb speak. But they are worth a trial. 

We will begin with four games that do not include any actual con- 
versation, but which are useful for getting the shy pupil to open his 
mouth at all. 

(1) Word-building. Each person in turn has to add a letter to 
what has gone before, and nobody must complete a word, or he loses 
a life. The first pupil, say, begins with B; the second adds A; the 
third, toying with the idea of “ bath”, realises that if he adds T he 
will have completed the word “‘bat”, so adds L instead. The fourth 
pupil sees that he is being trapped into completing “ball”, so instead 
of another L, he adds A. The fifth pupil doesn’t remember any words 
beginning with “bala-”, and so he challenges the fourth : ““What word 
were you thinking of?” The fourth says, “Balance!” and the fifth 
loses a life. The fourth then starts a new word. 

You lose a life, (a) for finishing a word of three letters or more (the 
teacher is the authority on what constitutes a word—no proper names 
allowed) ; (6) for adding a letter which is not part ofa real word ; 
c) for wrongly challenging the previous player when it is your turn. 


) With children, when a player loses his first life he is written up a D, 


when he loses his second life he is a DO. The player who reaches 
DONKEY is eliminated. With older people, some more dignified 
penalty is advisable. 

From this game a certain amount of discussion about the meaning 
and spelling of words can emerge, as well as the summoning up of 
vocabulary. 

(2) “I am going to Aldershot to arrange attractive accommodation”. 
“I am going to Birmingham to befriend baldheaded butchers”. And 
so on. 

(3) “I must go shopping, and buy some biscuits”. Each pupil adds 
one item to the shopping list and it has to be repeated in its cumulative 


_ form by each. The same can be done with “I am going to Australia 


” 


and I must pack my. . 

(4) “My son is apprenticed to a baker, and the first thing he made 
for me was a B.” Any trade, and any initial letter ; the next pupil has 
to guess what it was—in this case a Bun. 
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The game of Twenty Questions, now much in vogue on the wireless, 
lends itself far more to conversational practice. One pupil thinks of an 
object and announces whether it belongs to the animal, vegetable or 
mineral kingdom, or whether it is abstract. The others then have to 
discover what it is, by asking questions about it, such that the answers 
are always “Yes” or “No”. (If the questions are limited to twenty, 
some slight latitude may be allowed ; for instance, “Is it a man or a 
woman ?” or “What colour is it ?”” might be permitted.) If it is found 
that one person cannot by himself answer all the questions, let two 
pupils collaborate on that side. There is usually some argument about 
whether a thing is really animal, vegetable or mineral; and almost 
always a post-mortem on the propriety of some of the answers. 

For occasions when there is plenty of time for preparation, the 
competitive “Quiz” and the spoken Charade are perfectly feasible and 
very amusing; besides giving endless opportunity for constructive 
discussion. 


As a preliminary to asking for definite speeches, the definition game | 


is useful. Each pupil is handed a folded slip of paper with a word 
which he has to define. The others are then to guess what the word is 
from his definition. 

The first time this game is played, use words of the kind distinguished 
by Mr. I. Morris as “‘concrete”’ in the sense that the object referred to is 
easy to identify without analysis : such words as “‘umbrella’’, ““window’”’, 
“tree”. The next time, more abstract words can be used, in which the 
idea has to be analysed before the referent can be identified: for 
example, “policeman”, “library”, “meal”. And gradually increase 
the degree of abstraction until reaching such words as “harmony”’, 
“opponent’’, “‘disiance”’. 

Now ask each pupil in turn what he would do if . . . he was left 
ten thousand pounds, he found a tiger in his bath, he was given a year 
to live, etc. Demand full replies. 

All this leads up to the “‘stump speech’’, in which each pupil is given 
a few minutes to prepare a speech on a simple subject like “‘gardens’’, 
“spare time’’, “the motor car’’, “dogs”. No speech should last more 
than five minutes ; and none should be written out—the barest of notes 
are all that should be allowed. 

The next step is to let them prepare their speeches from one lesson 
to the next. The subjects? Well, we must bear in mind the need to 
make the narrow classroom as much like the great natural world as 
possible ; and the fact that if they were speaking their own language 
it would be merely a secondary, auxiliary occupation as compared with 
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their main activity. Let them choose subjects for their speeches as near 
as possible to their actual experience. 


If we are teaching adults, each can talk about his own job. The 
chauffeur can speak of carburettor trouble, and cold late nights. The 
insurance agent can do his best to sell a policy to anybody in the class 
who seems likely. The housewife can complain to her heart’s content 
about the difficulties of shopping ; or describe a specially successful 
recipe. 


If we are dealing with children, well, they have their individual 
interests too. Let the boy who is keen on stamps bring his collection 
along and explain it to the others. Let the film enthusiasts criticise 
recent films. And for every speech given, insist that the rest of the 
class should have at least half a dozen sensible questions ready. 


In case nothing obvious suggests itself, here are a few possible 
subjects for prepared speeches : 


The radio. Birds of this district. 

Hunting. Smuggling—is it ever right ? 
Bedouin Arabs. Labour-saving devices. 

Boats. A lucky escape. 

Coal-mining. Prehistoric man. 

Table-tennis. Mountains versus flat country. 
A fire. Carpet-making. 

Parks. Fashions in men’s clothing. 
Jazz. Dangers of modern life. 
Collecting. A dog complains of his master. 
The Danube. The bombing of civilians. 
The camel. Machine versus man. 

Music. A shipwreck. 

Television. Historical novels. 

Bees. Reptiles. 

Gardening. Napoleon. 


Similar subjects can be used for discussions (or debates), also 
prepared in advance. With a class that has been taught by direct 
method even for only a year, it should be possible for half the pupils to 
prepare arguments to show that life in the country is better than life in 
the town, and the rest to prove the reverse. A discussion of this sort can 
easily take up a whole lesson. There is no need for the teacher to be the 
chairman: he can leave that job to one of the pupils, and take part in the 
debate himself. 
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Even more fun, perhaps, can be got from a mock trial, with a fully 
worked-out crime, police statements, examination of witnesses, speeches 
for prosecution and defence, the judge’s summing-up, the jury’s 
altercations. There could even be a soliloquy by the prisoner in the 
condemned cell, and an interview given to the journalists by his wife. 


An excellent form of conversation lesson (useful for the first year as 
well as for the more advanced pupils) can be provided by making believe 
you are at the end of a telephone wire. It is best to begin with con- 
versations between a pupil and the teacher, and to proceed later to 
conversations between pupils. The pupil (as hostess) telephones to the 
teacher (as a catering firm) ordering a sumptuous dinner for thirty 
guests. An angry parent telephones to the headmaster complaining of 
the poor progress little Tommy is making. The quiet gentleman 
telephones to the people in the flat upstairs complaining about the noisy 
party they are having late at night. The worried father telephones the 
police station about the little girl who has been missing since last 


Tuesday. The rejected lover telephones to his successful rival to say } 


“sour grapes”... Well, I need illustrate no further; there are hundreds 
of possible occasions for a telephone call. 


VII 
But all these mechanical aids to conversation are unimportant 
compared with the attitude of the teacher himself. He must realise that 
he is the chief, and in many cases the only, person his pupils can talk 


English to; and he must school himself to use nothing but that language 
for the miserably short time he is with them. 


Thus if he wants to find out why a pupil was absent last time, he asks 
him in English, and insists on having the reply in English too. If the 
English is satisfactory, he might well let the pupil off his absence! 


Every opportunity must be seized for individual contact with the 
pupils, and for out-of-school activities to be conducted in English. And 
when we put our ears to the classroom keyhole, this is the sort of 
interchange we ought often to overhear: 

“Can somebody please come and help me sort out these papers ?”’ 
—T will.”—“Good. Start with the top ones, will you ?”—‘“All right. 
What would you like me to do with them? What shall I do with this 
lot ?” 


Only if the atmosphere of a classroom is natural can “real 
conversation” be taught. 
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A New Soviet Textbook of English* 
By W. Stannard Allen 


An unusually interesting method for adult beginners has just. 
appeared under the sponsorship of the Ministry for Higher Education. 
It contains many novelties and unusual ways of dealing with the 
problem of adult students unacquainted with the roman alphabet; if one 
is to judge by the book in question, the course is intended for students 
with no special linguistic gifts learning English as their first foreign 
language. (On page 114, where the first piece of grammar on “this” 
and “that” follows the first text, there is a lengthy apology for an 
occasional parallel in French or German.) 

Volume 1 of the course (which is described in this article) contains 
640 pages and does not proceed beyond imperatives and the present 
continuous tense. As the book is a peculiar blend of Direct Method and 
passive linguistic study it is impossible to estimate the student’s 
vocabulary by the end of the course. Roughly 90 per cent of the book is 
in Russian; part of this is devoted to instructions for further practice 
and exercises in English, but it seems to the writer that a disproportion- 
ately large amount of space is devoted to problems of orthography and 
phonetics, and too little space and time given to simple seems speech 
and writing. 

The first 110 pages consist of handwriting practice on isolated words 
and phonetic drills designed to introduce vowel-sounds and consonants 
piecemeal; but in making word-lists for this purpose, a very large 
number of rare and useless words is made use of. In order to 
capture the student’s interest, the numerous exercises for associating 
English spelling with sounds are frequently disguised as puzzles. For 
example, a series of 36 words beginning with 9 different consonant- 
groups has to be sorted into fours and read out aloud; a good idea, but 
the list contains tench, gab, spud, sconce, pax, stench and other rarities, 
and the student has not yet reached his first text of the “This is a book”’ 
variety! Another orthographic puzzle at this stage asks for a list of 
words to be “phonetically reversed” and “orthographically corrected”’; 
in other words cash, chip, badge, neck, etc., become shack, pitch, jab 
and ken. Rhyming puzzles; adding a consonant-sound (Russian 
equivalent given) to beginning, middle or end of words; word-skeletons 
and many other devices all lead to the same difficulty—a passive 
acquisition of a mass of unwanted words at this stage. There is no 








*YUEBHHK AHIJIMHCKOro ASbIKA, publ. Copercxan Hayxa, 1948, by 
E. N. Dragunova and G. I. Krasnoshtchekova. Price 13 roubles. 
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attempt to make the studevt use this queer vocabulary except as | 


isolated word-practice, but since it continues to grow in this way side 
by side with the elementary direct method texts that begin on page 110, 
one wonders what standard of real efficiency the student has reached by 
the end of the bock. 


Possibly the authors are so interested in the problems of English 
sounds and spelling that they do not feel there will be any ditficulty in 
using an abstruse vocabulary purely for this purpose. To offset this, 
they have made lavish use of pages of stamp-size line-drawings from the 
very beginning, using them in quite a new way for combined phonetic 
practice and vocabulary-building in conjunction with gramophone 
records. Before examining their originality, here is the section of the 
authors’ introduction dealing with the pages of pictured objects, “‘First, 
they are meant to show the student that what seems to him a slight 
difference in sound often results in a striking difference in meaning, (as 
‘bag’, ‘bug’). This is the only way to make an adult student realise the 
importance of phonetics. In the second place such pictures . . . make 
the mastering of foreign sounds less tedious for the student. In fact, the 
exercise is mainly concerned with the practice of listening and 
reproducing sounds, while the student believes himself to be already at 
the stage of learning words and meanings. In the latter process, as the 
teacher will see, adults, no less than children, enjoy and profit by all 


kinds of visual aids.” The two main novelties in this familiar picture- 
technique are :— 


1. They are designed to ring the changes on the phonetic units being 
learnt. 


2. The vocabulary acquired by direct picture-association is further 
strengthened by repetitions that illustrate different forms of the 
same object or even different objects with the same name. 


Thus, reading the pictures at random from the bottom row of page 33 
we find pictures of dog, pan, pin, bell, pan, bell, bell, bulb, bulb, book, 
bill, hat, hut, hat, hut, etc. The pictures of the repeated words are 
wisely different, e.g., church-bell, hand-bell, electric bell; felt hat, 
straw hat; light bulb, daffodil bulb (later on is a thermometer bulb). 
The technique of using these pictures for active “conversation” from 
the very beginning is described in detail on page 119. It consists of the 
familiar “Is this a Y ?” and “What is this ?” questions from the teacher 
with the usual short-form responses from the students. 

Word-order and the use of the articles, both difficulties for Russian 
beginners, receive special treatment, with plenty of exercises and 
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| examples; there are many cunning tables setting out structures and 


word-order, but they sometimes suffer from being over-complicates'. 

An unusual method of stimulating active language work among the 
students is to be found on page 492. A cut-out model of a body at a 
typewriter and another on a chair is found together with some tabbed 
spares—three heads (Eve Pike, Ada Turner and Bertha Miller 
respectively), a telegram, a letter, a book, etc. On subsequent pages 
we have backgrounds of an office, a room, a window, and a garden ; 
an arched space is marked to be cut out for the super-imposed figures. 
All this is to be put on cardboard and cut out. A student can then 
set his scene and ask his neighbour countless questions of the “Is 
this X ?”, “Is this X or Y?”, “Who is X ?”, “Is X—ing ?”. “Is she 
—ing in X ?”, “Where is she —ing?”, “What is she —ing ?”, and 
so on. A scheme that has many possibilities, especially in a rather 
slow and not specially gifted class. 

From authors who are so obviously interested in pronunciation drills 
from the very beginning, we should expect some interesting phonetic 
material. As already mentioned, the drills are devised on a carefully 
planned phonetic basis from the beginning, but the subject “Phonetics” 
is not mentioned till page 447. At this point there is a 30-page essay 
setting out views for and against the subject as a special branch of 
linguistics, deciding in its favour, then very carefully but quite 
decidedly tearing into little pieces the arguments of those who advocate 
a system using the Cyrillic alphabet instead of the International 
System. The system devised by Zaimovsky (of dictionary fame), and 
the incredible concoction of V. Epstein in 1940 both receive a coup de 
grace; a Broad Transcription is explained and used throughout the rest 
of the work. (The arguments used have no place in this general 
appreciation, but might well be of interest to phoneticians.) Not 
wishing to bewilder their students with too many new scripts at the 
beginning, the authors make use of Russian approximations with 
illustrations of tongue and lip positions in the earlier stages, bringing 
it all together when they have set down their phonetic principles 
after page 447. 

The speech drills are copiously illustrated on a series of records, which 
are related to certain sections of the book. After each spoken word there 
is a pause so that the students can repeat it aloud; when a picture series 
is being read, certain pictures (marked with an exclamation mark) are 
omitted by the speaker, and have to be supplied aloud by the students. 
Such words may have just been spoken on the record, or may have to 
sound different from similar sounds adjacent to them (e.g., hut, hat; 
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pin, pen, pan). This seems very good gramophone technique, as it 
keeps the student alert the whole time and actively co-operating. 

The book shows quite clearly that there are experiments in technique 
being tried in Russia, and it is indeed a pity that it is so difficult to get in 
touch with the Russian teachers of English who are using such a book as 
this. It would be most valuable to know more of the difficulties that 
such a book sets out to surmount, to know more of the kind of student it 
is meant for, and to measure and compare its shortcomings and its 
successes. 





A Discussion Lesson 
By H. Coulthard Burrow 
The teaching of English has been the subject of much study from 
which have evolved the various methods known to most teachers. We 


cannot however say the same of the teachers themselves; they have not 
always received enough attention chiefly because contact with the 


individual is a less simple matter than the widespread distribution of 


books. To provide text-books for courses in reading and grammar, with 
a manual for the teacher, is not enough, no matter how carefully the 
manual may have been prepared. It is surprising what a wide interpreta- 
tion and variety of results different teachers can produce from the same 
lesson or set of instructions. One finds this chiefly in the small points 
which inspire a lesson and reveal the amount of initiative employed. 
They show whether the teacher makes the book work for him or, under 
the impression that the author has provided all that is necessary, allows 
it to do the work, without any interpretation for the particular class 
involved. One must remember that certain English words stand for 
objects or ideas, non-existent in some other countries where the 
children never having come into contact with them, cannot supply the 
correct meaning from their imagination or experience. 

It is necessary therefore to pool for the common good the various 
interpretations mentioned above. The most satisfactory way is to have 
an expert Inspector or Supervisor who can collect and propagate new 
ideas, but the problem of reaching every single teacher is so great that 
another solution must be found. This can be done by the teachers 
themselves. A method tried out in at least one country is what we may 
call a Discussion Lesson, which was found to be a practical and com- 
paratively easily organised way of exchanging opinions. The only 
requirements are willingness on the part of the teachers to give up an 


hour and a half from time to time, say once a fortnight, a class of 
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average size for the town from one of the schools, and a large room in 
which all can meet. If an expert Supervisor’s assistance is available so 
much the better, as he can co-ordinate the various groups at their 
different levels, primary, secondary, etc. 


The aim of the Discussion Lesson is to rouse the interest of the 
teacher and make his class-work more stimulating for his pupils. It is 
best given by a teacher with his own class, or by an independent person 
such as the Supervisor, not by a master taking the class of one of his 
colleagues. The obvious advantage of the first is that time is saved and 
the children have less novelty to distract them, in the second case it can 
be shown that a class with a strange instructor can learn quickly when 
properly taught, but the third method might create professional 
jealousy. 


Let us follow an imaginary specimen reading lesson given to a class 
from a primary school by their own master. At the back of the hall is a 
group of primary school teachers of English, in front a class of thirty 
boys, all under the direction of a Supervisor who sits with the masters. 
Standing before them is the class teacher, courageously ready to take 
the lesson and accept all compliments and criticisms. The boys are 
rather fidgety in the unaccustomed atmosphere and keyed-up for what is 
something of a test for them, but soon settle down once the lesson has 
started. As far as possible the work must be done in the English 
language. The amount of the local tongue employed will depend on 
the teacher. 


The teacher orders the class to open their books at a new piece— 
“Tom and Mary go fishing”, and tells them to follow while he reads it 
through in a slow, clear voice. He then writes on the blackboard all 
new words which he had underlined in his own copy before the 
lesson, and asks the class to repeat each one after him in chorus. 
Individual boys are then called on to pronounce separate words from the 
list. The piece consists of three paragraphs. Each one is now read aloud 
by a pupil; the comparative ease with which these pupils read indicates 
that they are the pick of the class. More group work follows when the 
whole class reads through from beginning to end in chorus after the 
teacher. He is now satisfied they have grasped some of the pronunciation 
and intonation of the sentences and turns to the meaning of the words. 
Rapid questions—‘‘What is the meaning of ———— ?” receive such quick 
answers in the boys’ mother tongue that it is clear the first words were 
already known to the class. Those on the board are new but the 
teacher disposes of these quickly by putting alongside each a synonym 
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or explanatory phrase in his own language. These are read aloud in 
chorus again before being effaced from the board. Boys are now asked 
to give the full meaning of the sentences containing the new vocabulary, 
which they do again in their mother tongue. 

The second part consists of simple comprehension tests, question and 
answer in English—‘Who is Tom ?”, ““Tom is the brother of Mary”; 
“What are they doing ?”, “They are fishing”. A final chorus reading 
of the whole piece brings the lesson to an end. 


The class is dismissed, the teacher rejoins his colleagues, and the 
Supervisor takes his place. He opens the discussion by thanking the 
teacher and continues—“I shall continue with a few points of my own; 
if you do not agree with them I hope you will bring them up for further 
examination. I liked Mr. X’s method of aiming first at correct 
pronunciation and intonation, and preparing new vocabulary in advance. 
His use of chorus work keeps the class alive and no one feels completely 
out of the picture, but I feel he directed too many individual questions 
at the same boys. One or two I noticed never had a single opportunity 
of answering. I also felt the second part with its questions and answers 
in English was useful. On the whole it was a balanced lesson but there 
is room for improvement in the method employed. He had to fall back 
on his own language at times when English or some form of illustration 
would have made the meaning equally clear. For example, a few 
pictures prepared in advance could have been attached to the black- 
board, providing image and word, and obviating the need for trans- 
lation. I admit that certain abstract words need to be translated, both 
to ensure complete comprehension and avoid waste of time, but not 
every word. Now a few minor points :— 

(a) the teacher was inclined to do too much of the talking himself and 

not allow his pupils enough opportunity for expression ; 

(6) his blackboard work might be neater; 

(c) his words were muffled when he turned to the blackboard in the 
middle of a sentence; 

(d) he should not stand behind a boy and look over his shoulder 
while that boy is reading aloud from the book. The pupil finds 
it disturbing. 

That is all I have to say. No doubt you have other points to raise, so 

let us make the discussion general.” 


There is a short pause until a teacher stands up and says, “I agree 
with your remarks on the use of our language in the lesson. I personally 
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would have used pictures and in addition, actions, or getting the boys to 
act the meaning of a word. Even after the teacher who gave the lesson, 
had used translations he did not test the more backward pupils enough 
to see if they had really grasped the meaning. I should also have given 


‘ more time to vocabulary and rather less to comprehension tests.” 


Another of his colleagues gives his opinion, “‘In addition to pictures 
and actions, I have found objects and quick sketches on paper valuable 
aids to understanding. In fact, I have quite a collection of small items 
I bring out each year for different classes.” 


Criticism of pronunciation is voiced by a third teacher who lists 
the faults he claims to have noted, but retires in discomfort when the 
Supervisor agrees that some needed correction but points out that the 
critic himself has mispronounced the rest. 


Another suggests that the class was kept working at too high a 
pressure, and proposes the introduction of lighter activity in the middle, 
such as performing a playlet on the subject, with pupils acting the parts. 
He adds that he has frequently found variety can be introduced by 
asking one of the better pupils to stand in front of a class and ask his 
classmates simple questions. 

The Supervisor ends the discussion by saying, “You are all good 
critics, but are you prepared to stand the strain of criticism yourselves ? 
Will you all volunteer to give specimen lessons ? Next month Mr. Y 
will take his class and show how the verb ‘to be’ should be taught. 


/ I know you will be able to pick up many points and have ideas of 


your own to express.” 


This, in short, is how a specimen class is organised. Frequently 
they continue much longer than this as the main body of teachers may 
not accept a criticism and find reason to support their colleague who gave 
the lesson. Often heated discussions ensue. But from the brief outline 
it is possible to see that opportunities are provided for airing one’s views 
and exchanging methods, for the benefit of all. 













Pronunciation Difficulties : 


Corrective Treatment (VIJI—Part 2) 
By E. L. Tibbitts 
Vowel number five, [a:] 


5. [a:] 'a:nts 'ka: 'pa:st 60 'fa:mka:ts. 
(Aunt’s car passed the farmcarts.) 














Exercises for distinguishing [a:] from other vowels 
1. [a:] and [a] (vowel number 4) 


(i) ta "ba:k (bark) da "bak (back) 

2 'ba:n (barn) ta 'ban (ban) 

2 'ka:d (card) 2 'kad (cad) 

2 'ka:t (cart) 2 'kat (cat) | 
ta 'ha:m (harm) 2 'ham (ham) 
2 'ha:t (heart) 2 "hat (hat) 

Oa 'la:tf (larch) do 'latf (datch) 
do "la:d (lard) 2 "lad (lad) 

2 "la:k (dark) 2 "lak (lack) 

to 'ma:t{ (march) to 'matf (match) 

2 'ma:{ (marsh) to 'maf (mash) 

pa:t{t (parched) pat{t (patched) 

2 'pa:k (park) to 'pak (pack) 
3 'pa:t (part) ta 'pat (pat) 

















(ii) ‘a:sk 09 'man to 'pa:s de 'ham. 
(Ask the man to pass the ham.) 
'ka:nt ju: 'manid; te 'kari it 'pa:st dam ? 
(Can’t you manage to carry it past them ?) 

(i) 'ma:02 had to katf{ Oo 'fa:st 'trein ta 'ba:0. fi:d 'pakt a: 
'bagz bai ‘ha:f 'pa:st, bot 09 'taksi woz ‘leit. ot ‘la:st do 
'taksiman 'rayn ot 09 'do:, 09 'bagz wo 'pakt in 0a 'bak av de 
'ka:, on Oo 'ka: sta:tid 'of. 'ma:0a 'a:skt d9 man to teik do 'fa:m 
trak nid 02 'katl ma:kit, ta 'bai-pa:s 09 'trafik. hau'eva, de 
woz 2 ‘farm wagon 'pa:kt on 09 'trak. 'ma:(a 'a:d3d d9 
'taksiman to draiv 'fa:sto, ond 9 ‘litl afta ‘Oat, O39 'ka: ‘kraft i 
into Oo 'fa:mka:t. 


Martha had to catch the fast train to Bath. She’d packed her 
bags by half past, but the taxi was late. At last, the taximan 
rang at the door, the bags were packed in the back of the car, 
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and the car started off. Martha asked the man to take the 
farm track near the cattle market, to by-pass the traffic. 
However, there was a farm-wagon parked on the track. 
Martha urged the taximan to drive faster, and a little after 
that, the car crashed into the farmcart. 


[a:] and [0] (vowel number 6) 


2 'ka:f (calf) 2 'kof (cough) 
2 'ka:d (card) 2 'kod (cod) 
2 'ka:t (cart) 2 'kot (cof) 
to 'ka:st (cast) t2 'kost (cost) 
02 'da:k (dark) 62 'dok (dock) 
2 'da:t (dart) 2 'dot (dot) 
2 'ha:p (harp) ta "hop (hop) 
2 'ha:t (heart) 'tu: "hot (too hot) 
'tu: "la:d3 (/arge) 2 lod; (lodge) 
63 "la:st (dast) lost (lost) 
2 "la:k (dark) 2 "lok (lock) 
ta 'ma:k (mark) to 'mok (mock) 
2 'pa:t (part) 2 'pot (pot) 
fa:p (sharp) 2 'fop (shop) 


09 'ga:d nokt 'fa:pli on 6a 'da:k lod; 'do:. 

(The guard knocked sharply on the dark lodge door.) 

02 'ka: fram 5a 'fa:m 'stopt ot 09 'fop. 

(The car from the farm stopped at the shop.) 

dei 'hadn gon ‘fa: wen 62 'ka: 'stopt 'd3as pa:st on ‘a:t/. 
'a:0a got ‘aut. “‘evri9in z gon roy wid dis ka:!” hi: rima:kt 
hotli. “‘it 'kost 3 lot, bat it s 'konstontli in 09 'gara:3. 'pa:ts 
hav dropt 'of an 'got 'lost, 03 "bonit gets ‘fa: tu: "hot, ond ai 
'ka:nt "lok 09 ka:. ai v 'not drivn it 'fa:, o: 'fa:st ond 'hio wi: 
'a:, tom, on 9 'ka:t-trak, wid not 'i-vn 3 'fa:mja:d in sait, ond 
wi: 'ka:nt 'sta:t 09 'ka:! 'wot s 'mo:, dis 'va:nif hoz gon 
'soft.” 

They hadn’t gone far when the car stopped just past an 
arch. Arthur got out. “Everything’s gone wrong with this 
car!” he remarked hotly. “It cost a lot, but it’s constantly in 
the garage. Parts have dropped off and got lost, the bonnet 
gets far too hot, and I can’t lock the car. I’ve not driven it 
far, or fast and here we are, Tom, on a cart-track, with not 
even a farmyard in sight, and we can’t start the car! What’s 
more, this varnish has gone soft ” 







































(1i) 


(iii) 


(i) 


3. [a:] and [0:] (vowel number 7) 


on 'a:t (art) ju: 'o:t (ought) 
02 'ba:n (barn) .... Waz 'bo:n (born) 
2 'ka:d (card) 2 'ko:d (cord) 
9 'ka:t (cart) ko:t (caught, court) 
to 'da:n (darn) O23 'do:n (dawn) 
da 'fa:s (farce) S29 'fo:s (force) 
2 'fa:m (farm) 2 'fo:m (form) 
fa:st (fast) fo:st (forced) 
2 'ga:d (guard) go:d (gored) 
it s 'ha:d (hard) 2 'ho:d (hoard) 
do "la:d (/ard) 03 'lo:d (lord) 
02 'pa:k (park) 03 'po:k (pork) 
O29 '"pa:t (part) 02 'po:t (port) 
9 'ta:t (tart) fi: to:t .. . (taught) 


62 'fa:mo 'po:zd ta 'pa:s da 'po:k. 

(The farmer paused to pass the pork.) 

Oo 'mai:ste 'bro:t 09 'ka:t ta 0a 'do:. 

(The master brought the cart to the door.) 

‘wan 'mo:nin, 69 'fa:mo 'ko:ld 61 'a:tist inta 69 'dro:in-ru:m 
ov Oo 'fa:m ta 'to:k tu: im. i 'a:tist woz 'o:kwad, av ko:s, bot 
09 'fazmo woz 'fe:m. “if ai 'o:do ju: to ‘dro: 3 'fa:mka:t, ju: 
'o:t ta ‘dro: it,” hi: rima:kt. “wot on 'o:fli 'bo:rin 'ta:sk!” 
rito:tid Oi a:tist a:ftar 9 po:z. “ju: 'ka:nt on 'fa:nt fo:s mi te 
dro: ‘eni9in sou '‘o:dnri, ond ‘a:tists 'ka:nt dro: tu 'o:do.” 
in 'fo:t, Oei 'sta:tid tu 'a:gju:. 

One morning, the farmer called the artist into the drawing- 
room of the farm to talk to him. The artist was awkward, of 
course, but the farmer was firm. “If I order you to draw a 
farmcart, you ought to draw it,” he remarked. “What an 
awfully boring task!” retorted the artist, after a pause. “You 
can’t and shan’t force me to draw anything so ordinary, and 
artists can’t draw to order.” In short, they started to argue. 


1, [a:], [o], and [o.] 


dei 'ka:nt (can’t) ... 6ei ‘wont (want) 
ta 'do:nt (daunt) 
62 'ka:z (cars) 'bi'koz (because) 62 'ko:z (cause) 
2 'ka:d (card) 2 'kod 2 'ko:d (cord, 
chord) 
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2 'ka:tn (carton) 62 'kotn (cotton) wid 'ko:{n (caution) 
2 'ka:t (cart) 2 'kot (cof) waz 'ko:t (caught) 
ta 'da:n (darn) 2 'don (don) 62 'do:n (dawn) 
2 'ga:d (guard) 2 'god (god) waz 'go:d (gored) 
ha:d (hard) 2 "hod (hod) to 'ho:d (hoard) 
62 'ma:d3zin (margin)  ‘'nodin (nodding)... ig'no:d him 
(ignored) 
ta 'pa:dn (pardon) 'modn (modern) 92 'ko:dn (cordon) 
2 'pa:t (part) '9 pot (pot) 2 'po:t (port) 
2 'fa:k (shark) '9 fok (shock) fo:t (short) 
sta:k (stark) ' stok (stock) 2 'sto:k (stalk, 
stork) 
2 'ta:t (tart) 2 'tot (tof) to:t (taught, 
taut, tort) 
62 'ja:n (yarn) bi'jond (beyond) ta ‘jo:n (yawn) 


'‘pa:dn mai 'nokin, ai '9o:t dei d 'o:1 'gon, a:09. 

(Pardon my knocking, I thought they'd all gone, Arthur.) 

'o:t ju: tu a:sk dzon ? hi: 'ka:nt 'wo:k 2 ‘lon 'wei. 

(Ought you to ask Fohn? He can’t walk a long way.) 

9z wi: 'pa:st 'a:00z 'kotids, ai 'ko:t 'sait ov 9 'ka:d on 6a ‘do:. 
“$a 'dog got ‘lost 'fo:tli bifo: 'fo: dis 'mo:nin. ai 'ka:nt bi 'fo:, 
bot ai ‘Oo: t it woz 'sma:ts "ba:k ai ho:d in ‘69 'pa:k dis 
a:fto'nu:n.” ai ‘a:skt 'doro0i wot 'fi: Oo:t. “if sma:t 'woz in 
62 pa:k, wi: 'o:t to wo:k a'lon ded. it s 'posibl wi: 'mait spot 6a 
dog from 60 'top 'pa:6,” fi: a:nsod. 

As we passed Arthur’s cottage, I caught sight of a card on 
the door. “The dog got lost shortly before four this morning. 
I can’t be sure, but I thought it was Smart’s bark I heard in the 
park this afternoon.” I asked Dorothy what she thought. 
“If Smart was in the park, we ought to walk along there. It’s 
possible we might spot the dog from the top path,” she answered . 


5. [a:] and [a] (vowel number 10) 


(i) 


2 'ba:n (barn) 2 'ban (bun) 

2 'ba:ds (barge) ta 'bads (budge) 
2 'ka:f (calf) 2 'kaf (cuff) 

to 'ka:m (calm) ta 'kam (come) 
2 'ka:t (cart) ta 'kat (cut) 

62 'da:k (dark) 2 'dak (duck) 


ta 'da:n (darn) dan (done) 












































(iii) 


(i) 


3 
629 
to 


=) 
3 


ha:{ (harsh) 


'ha:t (heart) 


‘la:k (lark) 
‘la:st (Jas?) 


ma:t{ (March) 
'ma:st (mast) 


'ta:sk (task) 


63 
to 


2) 


"haf (hush) 
"hat (hut) 

"lak (luck) 
‘last (Just) 


matf (much) 


mast (must) 
'task (tusk) 


(ii) "la:dza sAmz 9A mani ‘a:nt 'ha:d to 'kam bai. 


(Larger sums of money aren’t hard to come by.) 


ai a:skt 'wan 9A 69 'maistoz 'sAnz ta 'rAn 'fa:st ta do 'fa:dist 'gan. 






(I asked one of the master’s sons to run fast to the farthest gun.) \ 


hiz 'kazn ri'ma:kt dot 'a:09z 'mada woz kamin ot 'wan. 
“bai 'bas o: 'ka:?” a:skt a:00. “bai '"bas,” fi: a:nsad. “‘it s 


'ha:f 'pa:st. ju: 1 'dzast 'manids it if ju: hari. 'ran alon de 'fo:t 


'KAt pa:st 69 'pa:k.” “bat 'a: ju: 'fo: mader iznt kamin bai 
'ka:—6o ka:r 'iznt in 60 'gara:3.” “jo: ‘fa:da z 'd3as gon far 2 
'ran in 69 'KAntri.” “‘'a:, ‘wel, ail "hari daun ta 6a 'bas-stop 2z 


'fa:st oz ai 'kan. 'glavz, 'ska:f... 


'ha:f-pa:st ‘wan fa 'lant/ 


? 


His cousin remarked that Arthur’s mother was coming at 
one. “By bus or car ?” asked Arthur. “‘By bus,” she answered. 
“It’s half-past. You'll just manage it if you hurry. Run along 
the short cut past the park.” “But are you sure Mother isn’t 
coming by car ?—the car isn’t in the garage.” “Your father’s 
just gone for a run in the country.” “Ah, well, I'll hurry down } 
Half-past | 


to the bus-stop as fast as I can. Gloves, scarf... 


one for lunch!” 


=) 
e) 
3 
to 
2) 
3 


it s 
3 
9 


=) 


6. [a:] and [a:] (vowel number 11) 


'ba:n (barn) 
'ba:0 (bath) 
'ka:t (cart) 
'ka:v (carve) 
'da:t (dart) 
'fa:m (farm) 
fa:st (fast) 
'ha:d (hard) 
"ha:t (heart) 
'la:k (lark) 


pa:t/t (parched) 


'pa:t (part) 


to 


2) 


63 


63 


hi: z 
to 


'bo:n (burn) 
'ba:0 (birth) 
ka:t (curt) 
'ko:v (curve) 
'da:t (dirt) 
'fo:m (firm) 
'fa:st (first) 
'ha:d (herd) 
'ha:t (hurt) 
'la:k (durk) 


po:t/t (perched) 


po:t (pert) 


| 












“il) 


An. 

it s 

fo:t 

bai 

“ae 

92 

ta his 
at i) 

ed. 

ng 

n’t 

z 8 

wn 

ast 


1) 














ta 'pa:s (pass) 2 'po:s (purse) 
2 'fa:k (shark) ta 'fa:k (shirk) 
69 'la:ks 'pa:t{t in 69 'bra:ntfiz ov da "ba:tf. 

(The larks perched in the branches of the birch.) 

69 'pa:sn ‘ha:d iz 'fa:da 'ko:s. 

(The parson heard his father curse.) 

in 6i 'a:fto'nu:n 62 'ga:1 had woa:kt 'ha:d ot ha: 'kla:swa:k on 
‘nau fi: 'ko:st to ho:self oz fi: 'ran 'fa:st pa:st 69 'fa:st 'ta:nin 
a:fto do 'ka:-pa:k. ““ha:f 'pa:st!’’ fi: ma:moad oz fi: ta:nd inte da 
tfo:tfja:d. 6a 'so:vis hod 'sta:tid on da 'goa:1 'd5ast 'ho:d da 
'‘la:st 'wo:dz ov do 'fa:st 'tfa:nt. 

In the afternoon the girl had worked hard at her classwork. 
And now she cursed to herself as she ran fast past the first 
turning after the car-park. “Half past!” she murmured as 
she turned into the churchyard. The service had started and 
the girl just heard the last words of the first chant. 


[a:] and [2] (vowel number 12) 


62 'bak 'ka: (back car) 3 

t2 'rob 'ba:z (rob bars) oe) 

69 “gan” 'sta:z in... (The 353 
“gang” stars in...) 


'bako (backer) 
'robaz (robbers) 
‘ganstoz in... (The 
- gangsters .. .) 


'mai 'ta: (my tar) 2 'maito (a mitre) 
‘wet 'ta: (wet tar) 'weto (wetter) 
2'wei, fa: from... (Away, 2 'weifa from... (a 


wafer from .. .) 


far from...) 
69 'kla:k 'pa:st ds 62 'la:st ov 69 'ka:dz. 
(The clerk passed us the last of the cards.) 
'a:fto 6a 'ka: hod 'pa:st, 'a:tfar a:skt 69 ‘fa:moa fa sam 'pla:nts 
from 60 'ga:dn, 
(After the car had passed, Archer asked the farmer for some 
plants from the garden.) 
'ma:09 woz 'ra:d0 'ha:d on ho fi'a:nsei 'a:09, 69 'kla:k ot 69 
'pla:steroz. fi: 'pa:st 'a:00z 'ka:d to ho 'pa:tno. “63 waz 'nou 
'ha:m in sot{ 9 ka:d,” waz 62 pa:tnoz a:nso. “a:03 woz ot 
hiz a:nts dt ma:ston. 62 fa:m z ot 6a fa: said ev 69 ma:J, pa:st 
62 pa:k o'nd 6a ka:sl. a:09 waz ot do fa:m at ha:f pa:st.” 


Martha was rather hard on her fiancé, Arthur, the clerk at the 
plasterers’. She passed Arthur’s card to her partner. ““There 
was no harm in such a card,” was the partner’s answer. 
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at the farm at half past.” 
8. [a:] and [ai] (vowel number 15) 


(i) 2 'ba: (bar) ta 'bai (buy) 

ta 'ba:k (bark) 2 'baik (bike) 

2 'ka:t (cart) 2 'kait (Rite) 
62 'tfa:mz (charms) 62 'tfaimz (chimes) 
ta 'da:n (darn) to ‘dain (dine) 
ta 'ga:d (guard) ta 'gaid (guide) 

'tu: "ha:d (hard) ta 'haid (hide) 

2 'ha:t (heart) 62 'hait (height) 

2 "la:k (lark) to "laik (/tke) 

2 'la:f (laugh) 2 "laif (life) 

2 'pa:k (park) 2 'paik (ptke) 
62 'ska: (scar) 62 'skai (sky) 
62 'ta: (tar) to 'tai (tre) 

2 'ta:t (tart) 'tu: 'tait (tight) 


(ii) wai a:nt mai a:nts tralin tu a:nso ? 
(Why aren’t my aunts trying to answer ?) 
ai la:ft ha:tili. ai ka:nt haid mai la:fta. 
(I laughed heartily. I can’t hide my laughter.) 


(iii) 'la:st 'fraidi, 69 'nainO ov 'ma:tf, in 61 a:fto'nu:n, ‘gai 'a:skt 
mi to 'draiv 6a 'ka: to da 'ka:sl 'ga:dnz ot ‘ha:f-pa:st 'faiv. 
“ai 'ka:nt 'raid mai 'baisikl 'fa:6a don 69 'pa:k!”’ hi: rima:kt. 
“mai 'fa:d0 z 'fraitnd dot ai mait faind 'ka:z on 'ka:ts 'ba:rin 


mai 'wei on dot ai mait 'ha:m maiself.”’ 


Last Friday, the ninth of March, in the afternoon, Guy asked 
me to drive the car to the castle gardens at half-past five. 
can’t ride my bicycle farther than the park!’ he remarked. 
“‘My father’s frightened that I might find cars and carts barring 


my way and that I might harm myself.” 


9. [a:] and [au] (vowel number 16) 


(i) 2 'ba: (bar) 2 'bau (bow=bend), (bough 
2 'ka: (car) 2 'kau (cow) 
ai 'ka:nt (can’?) ai 'kaunt (count) 
2 'ka:d (card) kaud (cowed) 
to 'da:n (darn) daun (down) 


2 'da:t (dart) 2 'daut (doubt) 





“Arthur was at his aunt’s at Marston. The farm’s at the far 
side of the marsh, past the park and the castle. Arthur was 


“cy 








( 





. 7 











as 























62 'la:d (dard) a'laud (aloud, allowed) 
ta 'pa:t| (parch) 2 'paut| (pouch) 
ta 'pa:t (part) to 'paut (pout) 


(ii) aud 'fa:do 'ka:nt olau 'a:09 to ‘faut. 


(Our father can’t allow Arthur to shout.) 
'a:nt a:skt ‘hau wi: 'pa:st 6i 'a:ftonu:n 'auoz. 
(Aunt asked how we passed the afternoon hours.) 


(iii) wen ‘'kla:siz pro'nauns ig'za:mplz laik “‘ka:nt ju ‘kaunt 


‘aut 'la:d3 omaunts ov 'la:d in 'paundz 'ra:d9 dan ‘aunsiz >?” 
dei 'ka:nt bi: alaud to 'tfa:nt, ‘haul, 'graul o: ‘faut. dei ‘a:r 
a:skt to pronauns 61 igza:mpl 'Jaud/i bat ha:'mouniosli. 

When classes pronounce examples like ““Can’t you count out 
large amounts of lard in pounds rather than ounces :” they 
can’t be allowed to chant, howl, growl or shout. They are 
asked to pronounce the example Joudly but harmoniously. 


10. [a:] and [ea] (vowel number 19) 


(i) 


(il) 


(iii) 


2 'ba: (bar) 2 'bea (bear) 
2 'ba:n (barn) 2 'beon (bairn) 
ba:d (barred) bead (bared) 
2 'Ka: (car) 62 'keo (care) 
2 'ka:d (card) kead (cared) 
fa: (far) feo (fair, fare) 
ta 'ma: (mar) 2 'med (mare, mayor) 
to 'pa:z (parse) 62 'peoz (pairs, pears) 
2 'ska: (scar) ta 'skeo (scare) 
62 'sta:z (stars) 62 'steaz (stairs, stares) 
sta:d (starred) stead (stared) 
62 'ta: (tar) ta ‘tea (tear) 


'tear Ap 69 'ka:dz on ‘fea da 'paisiz. 

(Tear up the cards and share the parcels.) 

62 'ga:dz 'steod at 6a 'beoz Oru: 5a 'ba:z. 

‘The guards stared at the bears through the bars.) 

'meoriz 'peorents wo ri'peorin 59 'da:k 'stea-ka:pit on 'fa:da 
woz 'kla:spin ‘ha:f 69 ka:pit 'feali on 'skweoli in hiz ‘a:mz. 
'tha:f woz ouva 62 'va:nift 'tfeaz in 6a 'ba:Oru:m. “eer 'a:nt 
eni 'peoz in 69 'ma:kit dis a:ftonu:n, 'a: deo?” a:skt moeori. 
'misiz 'kla:k ‘stead ond ri'ma:kt ra:6a 'fa:pli “ai 1 'sweo dear 
‘a: peoz in 69 ma:kit 'samweo. if dear 'a:nt, 'a:sk at 69 'ga:dnoz 
in 69 'skwes.” 'meoriz 'fa:de "la:ft 'ha:tili. “‘jo: 'mada ka:nt 
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'beo ripesrin ka:pits. ju: most pri'pea fa fa:p a:nsoz dis 
a:fto'nu:n.” 

Mary’s parents were repairing the dark stair-carpet and 
father was clasping half the carpet fairly and squarely in his 
arms. Half was over the varnished chairs in the bathroom. 
“There aren’t any pears in the market this afternoon, are 
there ?” asked Mary. Mrs. Clark stared and remarked rather 
sharply “I'll swear there are pears in the market somewhere. 
If there aren’t, ask at the gardener’s in the square.” Mary’s 
father laughed heartily. “Your mother can’t bear repairing 
carpets. You must prepare for sharp answers this afternoon.” 





The Question Box 


Question : Is [often] (Often) as recognised a pronunciation as [ofn] ? 


Answer : The most usual pronunciation is [ofn] : [often] is an eye 
pronunciation, where the effect of the printed word has proved strong 
enough to change the traditional form. Professor H. C. Wyld writes in 


his History of Modern Colloquial English : “‘ Queen Elizabeth pro- 
nounced often without a t, as do good speakers at the present time. The 
pronunciation [oftn, o:ftn], now not infrequently heard, is a new- 
fangled innovation.” It is very interesting to note that some 50 years 
ago it was regularly pronounced [o:fn] so that the puns in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan comic opera “ Pirates of Penzance,” where a whole 
dialogue is introduced with the lines 


“* Have you ever been an orphan ? ” [o:fn] 

“* Often ! ” [o:fn] 

** Yes, I said ‘ orphan ’.” [o:fn] 
(and so on), sound very forced today, now that this pronunciation has 
been superseded by the one with a short [o]. In fact, I have known 
many people who did not understand the dialogue at all, until this 


change in the pronunciation of the word “ often ” was pointed out to 
them. 
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